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HE following Addreſs was in- 

| tended for Publication ſome time 
ago, but the Author, upon adviſing 
with ſome Gentlemen, for whoſe opinion 
he has the greateſt. deference, altered 
his Intention, as the Apprehenſions of 
invaſion appeared to them, in a great 
degree, ill founded. But the late alarm- 
ing appearances give a propriety to the 
Publication, which it were to be wiſhed, 
had not Place, The author is perfectly 
at eaſe in one reſpect, that he cannot 
charge himſelf with any perſonal allu- 
ſions or deſignations, for he conſiders 
every thing of the kind as ungenerous 
as it is injurious, I have written 


Sine Ira & Studio quorum Cauſas procul habeo. 
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| Xenophon' 8 Anabaſis. L. 3. 


As to be mode of defending our · 
ſelves no one makes any Preparations, 
or ſo much as thinks upon the ſub- 
ject: but we are ſunk in Supineneſs 
as if we were at liberty to indulge our- 


{elves in Thoughtleſſnejs. 


Nenophon?: $ Retreat of the Ten Thoufind. 
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T is not without real Concern that I preſume 
1 to addreſs to you the following Pages; but 
to me it is matter of Aſtoniſhment that, ſince his 
Majeſty's Proclamation, we of this County alone 
ſhould not have taken one ſtep towards a more 
adequate defence of the County; nor ſo much 
as have kindled in the general Agitation of the 
kingdom. While the Spirit of raiſing Troops is 
ſo ſucceſsfully exerted around us, we have re- 
ceived ſcarce any public Notices; notwithſtanding 
the obvious opportunity of the Aſſize, when the 
ſenſe of the moſt opulent Gentlemen might have 
been eaſily obtained. If this Spirit had travell'd 
through the Kingdom, after the Manner of the 
Electrical Fluid, we ſhould have ſtopp'd its pro- 
greſs, and ſtood with reſpect to Northumberland, 
4s 2 Nonconductor. It is ſtrange that it ſhould 
neither have paſs'd the Tyne nor the Tees. 


The Neceſſity of augmenting our Military is ſo 


acknowledg'd and obvious, that I certainly owe 
B you 


* 


„ | 
you an apology for preſuming to addreſs you 
upon the ſubject. But why, Gentlemen, are we 
fo inactive under the Senſe of ſuch Neceſſity. In 
a County ſo vulnerable ours is, and expoſed 


from its Shipping and Collieries to ſuch incon- 


ceivable Damage, every Delay is criminal, becauſe 
that Delay may decide upon the Fortunes of thou- 


ſands. That Miſchief might be effected in a few 
hours, which perhaps no time whatever might 


be able to repair. But your own apprehenſions 
muſt repreſent to you the degree of Danger in a 
much more forcible manner than any addreſs of 
mine. Addreſſes however, have had their uſe; 


and though I do by no means flatter myſelf with 


any hopes of Succeſs, yet I hope the Rectitude of 
my Intentions will make my Apology.— Happy 
ſhould I be, if, like the watchful Cur, I might 
communicate the Alarm td the Maſtiff, 


| 1 bis n and perfidious conduct of 


France and Spain, who have not only fomented 
the Commotions of this diſtracted Empire, but 


have reſerv'd themſelves. to the moſt deciſive 
opportunity of diſtreſſing us—their evident in- 
tention of ruining us as a maritime  Power—and 
the junction of their Fleets, which ſeem to threaten 
us with an Invaſion, and which has drawn from 
his Majeſty a Proclamation upon. the ſubject, 
ſhould call into Activity every Principle of na- 
tional Honour and Reſentment, and engage us 

EEG into 


\ gy T2 
into ſpeedy and effectual Proviſions for the de · 
fence of the Kingdom. To have avail'd them 
ſelves of our diſtreſſes, is the Inſult of the Aſs 
againſt the fick Lion, an Indignity which ſhould 4 
rouſe to Energy and Conqueſt the flumbering J 

Spirit of Engliſhmen. It is one of thoſe Blows, [ 
which turn a man's head round, and point his , 
Face to a different quarter- of the Globe. 


It is high time for Men of all Parties to join in 
the ſame common Proviſions for the public De- 
fence. Whatever may be our Sentiments with 
reſpect to our Armaments abroad; whether we 
conſider them as enforcing lawful Claims, or as 
ſpreading wanton Deſolation, it is time for Ani- 
moſities to ſubſide, when we are threatened with 
an Invaſion, and when national Honour and Wel- 
fare are at ſtake. Whether our ſituation at pre- 
ſent be the effect of Miſmanagement, or the re- 
ſult of Cauſes which baffle human Prudence, 
matters not the leaſt. The object which ſhould 
engroſs our attention at preſent is, our preſent 
ſituation, ſuch as we find it, and the very alarm- 
ing apprehenſions ot its becoming ſtill worſe, Let 
thoſe, whoſe Paſſions have been inflamed by dit- 
| ference in opinion, convince each other, that, 
different as their Sentiments may have been, q 
they have been actuated by the ſame commenda- Y 
ble Principle—Let them addreſs each other in : 
thoſe fine Expreſſions of Scripture, © Is thine 
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Heart as my Heart is: if it be, give me thine 


© hand; or challenge each other like —— 3 
two Centurions: * 


* Quid dubitas? aut quem diem probandæ 
o virtutis tuæ expectas: Hic dies, hic dies de 
< noftris controverſiis judicabit.” 


To acknowledge the Neceſlity of public Sup- 
plies,” and to with-hold them, from Prejudice 
againſt Perſons in Employment, is s ſuch a mean 
mixture of Vanity and Avarice as can impoſe 
upon no one, but a Fool. The man that is pro- 
tected in his Perſon and Property, owes to Go- 
vernment Protection in return, and is bound to 
ſecond thoſe Meaſures the ſucceſs of which de- 
pend upon Unanimity of Exertion. He owes it 
to himſelf in a more peculiar manner. For what 
18 2 Contribution, but the parting with a little for 
the Preſervation of the reſt; the compou nding 
for all our Poſſeſſions, by the advancing a com- 
paratively inconſiderable Sum. Tis no more 
than Prudence — than mere Oeconomy. But 
would it. not be better, if there were no Neceſ- 
ſity of contributing ? Certainly, It is better to 
be always well, than to have health at any time 


to purchaſe. But as this is ſeldom the Caſe, the 


| Difference directs us to a different Conduct in 


I refer my Claſſical Reader to the plain tete id ms 
rative of chat conſummate General and elegant Grammarian. 


each. 


650 
each. The moſt rigid Oeconomiſt will, under 


viſitation of Sickneſs, chearfully advance thoſe 
Sums for his Recovery, which, in better health, 
ke would be aſhamed to laviſh upon ſenſual Gra- 
tiſications. Were my Phyſician to tell me, that 


my Life depended upon copious Bleedings + 


would ſuffer my Veins to be almoſt exhauſted. * - 


Are the Advantages we are pofleſs'd of worth 
the preſerving? Thoſe of our Conſtitution, are 
they not the Pride of Engliſhmen, and the Envy 
of Europe? Do we not rival, in point of Repu- 
tation, the moſt celebrated Nations of Antiquity? 
What has nat been accompliſh'd by Engliſſi Arms, 
under the direction of Engliſh Wiſdom? 


L repeat it. Do we Engliſhmen pride quriclyes | 


in the Bleſſings of our Government, in our pure 
Religion, in our unrivall'd Commerce, or in other 
ſuperior Advantages, as a Nation? To what I 
pray do we owe their Stability ? Much, no doubt, 
we owe to the Counſels of the Wiſe, and the 
Proviſions of the Prudent. But what- would 


their Counſels avail us, or where would be the- 


Benefit of theſe Proviſions, if the one or the 
other might be defeated by external Force. *Tis 
the Profeſſion of Arms which ſecures, to us theſe 
Advantages, which imparts Solidity to the Wiſ- 


v4 0 daloe Nomen Libertatis ! O Jus eximium roſtre ciritatis! 
| Cic. in Verrem, 


dom 
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( 1 ) 
dom of the Stateſman, and ſubſtantiates, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, the Bleſſings of Government. Our ſa« 
perior Advantages as a Nation, be they what 
they may, whether of Government or Com- 


merce, muſt be evidently in the greateſt Danger, 


did they reſt upon no ſurer Baſis than the Mo. 


deration and Forbearance of our Neighbours; 


and precarious muſt be that Arrangement, how- 


ever perfect in itſelf, which a foreign Power 


might diſturb and disjoint at pleaſure. It is our 
Force by Land and Sea which enfures to us theſe 


Advantages, which ſecures to our Merchants the 


Returns of their Induſtry, and has protected our 
weaker” Neighbours from the unjuſt and ambi - 


tious Projects of the ſtronger, 


"Wnt bring this home, Why have we diſtin- 


vita ourſelves by a reprehenſible Indifference? 


I feel for the Honour of the County. What is 
it we wait for? Is it more expreſs Notice from 
our Superiors? that may be diſtant and under 
favour of the reſpect due to them, Salus po- 

* pyli ſuprema lex eſto.” What does it matter 
with whom uſeful Meaſures originate? et Valeant 


* modo, quantum valere poſſunt.” 
210 


It may appear not a little preſumptuous, to 
give a general Challenge, in daring any one to 


mention ſuch a Neighbourhood as this in the 
Whole of Europe; a Neighbourhood ſo cheap, 
üb . ſo 


„ 
ſo compleat, ſo independent. Where are there 


ſuch inexhauſted and inexhauſtible Treakures of 
Coal ? 


Itum eſt in viſcera Terre. Here iterally 
Effodiuntur opes. 


And the ſoil too in general W nnd. 
In what County do the Poor live ſo well? True. 
But what pertinent meaning has this? Evidently 
the following, If the Poor live better than the 
Poor, the People in middling Circumſtances muſt 
live better than their equals, -and the Rich than 
the Rich; or what amounts to the fame, live 
as well, at a. leſs expence. By conſequence 
they can better afford to contribute. And if 
Counties leſs favour'd raiſe their quota which 
upon emergency may be commanded to protect 


us, we are {till more bound to enable ourſelves 


to return the obügation. 


Eloquar an fileam ?—Dicam tamen id, quod 
cenſeo. | 


Deſcends du haut de cieux, auguſte verits, 


7 Nepand fur mes ecrits ta force & ta clartẽ. 


Volt. Bede 


The Coal- Owners ſhould contribute largely to 
2 defence of the Coaſts. Grant that the City of 
London and the public Revenue may be equally 
intereſted in the Collieries, chere are ſurely no 


number 
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number equally ſo as Individuals. Let them 


contribute then in proportion to the exceſs 4 
their individual Intereſt. 

ris perſuades the Clergy will diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in a County, where they poſſeſs fo 


much; thoſe particularly who enjoy the Emolu- 
ments of Crown appointments, But I forget tb 
whom I am ſpeaking. Theſe Gentlemen will re- 
gulate their Contributions, not by their degree 
of Intereſt, but by their improv'd Senſe of Duty, 
they will conſider the Honour of the Church as 
à cred Depoſit, and fix their eyes upon thoſe 


fine and etnpliatical and true Expreſſions of a 


learned and ſpirited Prelate, that, both in her 
Principles and Practice, ſhe had ever been moſt 
< conſtitutionally loyal.” Archbiſhop Herring, 
to his immortal Honour, raiſed ſeven Regiments 


in Yorkſhire. I think, for the honour of het 


Miniſters, theſe Expreſſions ſhould meet the Eye, 
either in the grand entrance at St. Paul's, or in 


that of Weſtminſter Abbey; and I would have 
a Statue of the loyal Metropolitan pointing to it. 
Of every conſiderably benefic'd Clergyman, who 
ſhall refuſe to throw in his Mite, I ſhall ſpeak in 
the ſcornful Language of Taſſo, 


Or mira huomo chi ha titolo di Pio. x 
| Now. ſtare at the Man who has * Title * 
being pious, | 2 OR 


Has 
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Has a Man Children; let him, in their behalf, 


advance his Share. m.. et him adopt, 


the Public; 


| Again; the raiſing of the Militia ſuggeſts ano. 


ther argument, which ſhould weigh with men 
of principled Generoſity. The preſent mode of 
raiſing the Militia is, at the fame time, a very 
fair, and a very unfair one. It is a fair one, in 
this reſpect, that were it rais'd by the Landhol- 
ders, it would be paid by them in appearance 
only, but in fact it would be advanced by the 
Tenant, under ſome diſguiſe, or from ſome co- 
vert and convenient mode of Extortion. That 
is, the Tenant would not only pay for the Land- 
holder, but to the exemption of more uſeleſs, 
but perhaps more profitable Profeſſions.—It is 
an unfair one, becauſe in reality People ſhould 
contribute in proportion to the degree they are 
intereſted; and he who has nothing to defend, 
ſhould be altogether, and in all reaſon, excuſed 


from ſerving by compulſion from ballot. This 


mode, though preferable in Theory, is ineligible 
in Practice. The Argument will weigh with 
every Gentleman of 8 


The Scots Gentlemen have diſtinguiſt'd them- 
ſelves, moſt hogourably, by their loyal and pa- 
triotic Exertions. I ſhould hope that their laud- 
able Spirit will protect them, in future, from 

C illiberal 
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( 14 ) 
liberal abuſe. In fact, why envy Men the Fruits, 


whether they be honours or Riches, of their In- 


duſtry or Genius. The Road is open to us both. 
God has made no diſtinctions of Talents. But a 
Scotſman purſues his Object with unremitted 
Perſeverance, and obtains it. An Engliſhman 
fails of it, becauſe, forſooth, he muſt graft the 
Man of Pleaſure upon the Adventurer. 


I confeſs, however, that there is one awkward 
and untoward Circumſtance, and that too a Cir- 
cumſtance of Conſequence at preſent, which mi- 
litates againſt the Exertions I am recommending. 
The low Price of Corn, and the more than in- 
different Crops, without the leaſt proſpe& of an 


advance in the Price, muſt lay every Gentleman 


of Principle under the Neceſſity of remitting part 
of the Rent to the Tenant. No doubt a Gentle. 
man might obtain his Rent by diſtreſs, but it is 
an inſult upon human Nature to agoravate the 
Calamities of Times and Seaſons, and to convert 
them to the Ruin of the well- meaning and in- 
duſtrious. 


No doubt a Gentleman might eaſily procure 
another Tenant. There is unhappily for them- 
ſelves a Competition among Farmers, which hur- 
ries them. beyond, the bounds of Prudence, and 
too frequently to their Ruin, But is a Gentle- 
man to avail himſelf of this ſenſeleſs Competition, 

or 


8.3) 1 
or to deſire any thing more, thin a fair and 
equitable equivalent? Surely I am as much bound 


to prevent People from ruining themſelves, as I 1 


am from ruining them myſelf. —Excluſively of 


Packs of Hounds, which are very expenſive, and 


now more ſo, ſince the diſtemper has prevail'd, 
in ſo much, that one Dog is all that a Gentleman 
can ſhew for the Money expended upon a Litter, 
there are a thouſand Dogs in this County, which 
conſume if not more, however more coftly Pro- 
viſions than a thouſand Highlanders. It is ſhock- 
ing to ſee a Lap-dog ſnoring upon a Sofa, and 
pamper'd with an indulgence which inſults * 
manity. 


The Roman Ladies, under the Viſitation of 
public Calamities, at one Time ſold their Jewels, 
at another went into Mourning; and I can for- 
| ſee no Impropriety were the Inhabitants of the 
County of Durham to retrench ſomewhat from 
their groſs Luxury, or thoſe of Northumberland 
from their more _— Amuſements. | 


I am afraid that I have trefpaſs'd upon the 
Patience of Gentlemen, who I am perſuaded are 
ſenſible to the Advantages of Government, and 
who are moſt loyally attach'd to their Sovereign. 
I ſhall therefore proſecute this Topic no farther; 
but offer to you, with due Submiſſion, my 

ln Thoughts 
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Thoughts on the mode of e an additional | 


Armament. 


We learn from Hiſtory, that it was the Prace 
tice in ancient Republics, when Invaſions were 
apprehended, to arm all who could bear arms, 
and that the Military were at that time no diſ- 
tinct Profeſſion, but that every one acted in the 
double Capacity of Citizen and Soldier, Be it 
conlider'd, however, that this Arrangement could 
only have place in petty States, where the dif- 
ferences of Rank were inconſiderable, and where 
Luxury had not render'd neceſſary à number of 
Profeſſions. The ſtate of modern Europe, and her 
diviſion into large and opulent kingdoms, admit 


not of this Arrangement, and the number which 


can ſafely be ſpared from Trades is compara- 
tively ſmall. Monteſquieu ſays, that the ancient 


Republics could ſpare one man in eight during 


the Courſe of the War; but that the modern 
Kingdoms can only ſpare one in an hundred. 
This perhaps is exaggerated, conſidering the ex · 


terminating Principles of ancient War. But 


Monteſquieu was a Wit as well as a Philoſopher; 
and his Book, admirable as it is, contains more 
Bon Mots than Syllogiſms. The diſproportion 
however is great. All Trades muſt ultimately be 
ſupported by Agriculture; but the more Tradeſ- 
men or Mechanics are ſupported there muſt: be 
the fewer Soldiers; and from what Trades can 

men 


( 7 
men be ſpared, when ſeventeen' men go to the 
making of a Pin? There remains no other me- 
thod, than to ſet apart an eſtabliſh'd Armament 


at all times, and to augment it, by Supplies, in 
tunes of Danger. 


The rapid and aſtoniſhing Succeſs with which 
Troops have been raiſed in the neighbouring 
Counties warrant our moſt ſanguine Expecta- 
tions; and ftand as evident Proofs, how far 
good offices and Confidence in Gentlemen weigh 
with their Neighbours. An Highland Gentle» 
man, even at preſent, when the Confederacy 
of Clans has been purpoſely diſſolved, can do 
more by perſonal Intereſt, than Government by 
Money. Tis in this, as it is in many other 
matters, that Appearances at firſt are unpro- 
miſing, and that before a Beginning is made, 
People do not, in fact, know their own minds. 


The Appearance of Soldiers, the Uniformity 
pf their Habits, the Regalarity of their Evolu- 
tions, and the Manceuvres of their Exerciſe, to- 
gether with the Muſic, operate like a Charm on 
every young Fellow, who has a ſoul to be rouſed. 
And conſider, how the Magic muſt be heigh+ 
ten'd, if the Soldiers be his Comrades and the 
Officers Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood. It 
is the want of knowing the Men and Officers, 
wich damps the Ardour in recruiting 3 
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Hold up to People the Shadow of a Connection, 
and give them even the leaſt Aſſurances, they 
embrace them with Alacrity. The Idea of ſerv- 
ing with their Acquaintance, and under men 
who may ſome day be their Friends, is ſufficient 


to obviate or remove their Scruples. I with ſuch 


a number may offer, that it may become an op- 
tional Matter. If there is an acknowledg'd want 
of huſbandmen, or Pitmen, or Keelmen, the loſs 
of them muſt affect the Public, and the Public 
would have a right to complain, I wiſh that we 
might have a regiment conſiſting of Gentlemen's 
Servants. To ſpeak of the Number, would be 
meddling with what excluſively belongs to a 
Meeting of the County. But independently of 
this Armament, I would adviſe a Number of 
Horſe to be rais'd and ſupported by the Gentle- 
men ; not by taking uſeful Hands or Horſes from 
the Public, but from every Gentleman equip= 
ping his own Servant. 


The Burden of their Domeſtics upon the Pub- 
lic, ſhould weigh with People of large Fortunes. 
The Reſidence of a great Man is generally ſup- 
poſed, from the Conſumption of his Houſe, to 
be a great advantage. I grant that it may be 


ſo to the neighbouring Farmers and Butchers ; 


but it is mere deluſion to conſider it in any other 
light than that of a national diſadvantage. In 


ou of utility, the money expended by a Maſter 


Manu- 


19 ) 
Manufacturer is of more real uſe than all the 


Sums which are ſquandered by the Nobility and 


Gentry of the County. As this may appear pa- 
radoxical, I ſhall attempt to diſcuſs the Matter. 


A Servant has been ſupported at a great Ex- 
pence, and at the end of the Year receives his 
Wages. I aſk, in return for what? It will be 
anſwer'd me, for having waited upon his Maſter 
or his Miſtreſs. It is in return then for what 
no longer exiſts; or he has been ſupported and 
paid for what may be conſidered as nothing.—A 
Weaver of the Manufacturers receives his Wages 
for the Work he brings in, which Work 1s to 
the Fore. Again, his Work is of more Value 
than his Wage, otherwiſe 'the Manufacturers 
could not afford to pay him. Again, it is of 
more Value to the Public, or the Manufacturers 
could not vend it. The Weaver then has in- 
creas'd the Riches of his Country, (of which 
Money 1s no more than the Repreſentative) and 
the County, I may ſay the Kingdom, is his 
Debtor. 


The Argument applies with equal Force to 
Saddle Horſes, which from their Number, their 
Inutility, and their Conſumption, are an heavy 
Burden upon the Public. The more Horſes 
a Kingdom ſupports, the leſs can it ſup- 
port of Men; the ſame Field cannot, at the 
ſame | 
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fame time, ſupply Fodder and Food, or yield 


one Crop of Hay and another of Corn. A Far- 
mer's Horſe produces, in return for his ſupport, 
what is of infinitely more Value than the Pit- 
| tance he conſumes; but the Conſumption of a 
Saddle Horſe is compenſated by no return. Were 
2 Servant to ſpeak for himſelf and his Horſe, he 
might hold the Language of the Courtiers of 
Alcinous with peculiar Propriety : 


1 Nos Numerus ſumus -& fruges conſumere nati. 


At a time then, Gentlemen, when Soldiers 
are immediately wanted, and where there is evi- 
dently ſuch a Scarcity of Hands in the moſt uſe- 
ful Profeſſion, who are ſo proper to ſtand forth 
as your Servants and your Horſes? How others 
may be affected by a lounging Equipage, I know 
not; they beſt can tell you; but J thould be pe- 
netrated with Reſpect for any of you, who ſhould 
appear riding alone, becauſe his Servant was in 
the Service of his Country. The Servant who 


fhall refuſe, let him be diſmiſs'd your ſervice; 
and reſtore the other to his Place, when our Ap- 


prehenſions ſhall have ſubſided ; and let him be 
diſtinguiſh'd by ſome Badge which may do ho- 
nour to him, and reflect it upon his Maſter. 
Every Servant will act from Motives of Emu- 
lation, and ſee the Honour of his Maſter con- 
cern'd, not only in his Courage in the Field, 
but in the Neatneſs of his Perſon, and his At- 

tention 


ts 3 


_ tention to his Horle:=And with due deference, 


I can fee no Reaſon which ſhould with-hold Gen- 
tlemen from ſerving as Officers in the Corps. 


Does a Gentleman hunt? let him, like Al- 
phonſus, renounce the Pleaſures of the Chace 


when they interfere with his Duties. Does he 


cultivate his Eſtate? let him, like Cincinnatus, 
leave the Plough for more important Services. 
We ſhould never permit ſecondary Conſidera- 
tions to uſurp the Place of primary, or Duty 


to be ſacrificed to Amuſements. A Man of. Senſe 


adjults his Sentiments to the Importance of Ob- 
jects; he views a Corps of well-diſciplin'd Troops 
and a Pack of Hounds with a different Eye: he 
may be charm'd with the Muſic of the latter, 
but his Heart will leap at the Beat of the ſpirit- 
ſtirring Drum; and he would relate the Inci- 


_ dents of a Conqueſt with a Glow and Warmth 


of Language, which he would be aſhamed to 
laviſh upon the Narrative of a Fox Chace: I 
will venture to ſay, that the Hero feels a Dig- 


nity and Elevation of Sentiment, which next to 


that of a Legiſlator one would covet the moſt. 
Nor is there any thing in Duty or Diſcipline - 
which ſhould deter any one from engaging per- 
ſonally in the Cauſe. The Duty of a General 
demands ſuperior Parts; a quickneſs and depth 
of Thought, a comprehenſiveneſs and minute- 
| 2 7 r neſs 
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neſs of Arrangement. * But the fabordipate De- 
partments may be well and adequately fill'd by . 
perſons. of plain and ordinary Capacities. It is 
not with us, as it was with the Antients. War 
with them was a Science of a thouſand times the 
Difficulty. and Extent, as well as Miſchief,” Of 
all the Roman Generals, Scipio and Lucullus 33 
were the only two who were not train'd up * 
from their Childhood in the School of War; 
but they made up that defect by intenſe Study, 
and familiariſed to themſelves every Situation in 
Xenophon's Retreat of the ten thouſand; the 
ſineſt written piece of Generalſhip the World 3 
ever beheld. The uſe of Fire Arms and the 
great dependence upon heavy Artillery have fim- L 
plified the diſcipline of Troops to an almoſt aſto- 
niſhing degree; inſomuch that a Recruit be- 
comes in a little time as adroit as a Veteran. * 
Country Gentlemen eaſily become Officers : wit- 
'neſs the civil Wars under Charles the Firſt, and 
the preſent unhappy diſturbances in America. 
Whereas the diſcipline of the Roman Soldiery * 2 
was a matter of time and diliculty, and the dif- 


The works has never been ſo much . as in 
their Expectations from Officers who have been advanced to 
ſupreme Command, from general Preſumptions in their favour. 
One might apply to many of them thoſe remarkable Expreſſions 
of Tacitus: Major privato, dum privatus fuit & omnium ju- 
t dicio imperii capas, fin nunquam imperaſſet.” Which a cele- 
rated French Poet has enliven'd with his characteriſtical Wit: * 
Tel brille au a ſecond Rang, qui 8'eclipſe au premier. 

Voltaire Henriade. 
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ference between a Tyro and a Veteran by con- 
ſequence great. When Pompey, who was as 
intemperate in his Abuſe as in his Boaſtings, had 
taken any of Cæſar's tenth Legion, he uſed to 
ſhew them in ludicrous lights to his Army, as 
Cæſar's Veterans. The Change is in favour of 
civil Liberty And can I ſpeak of War without 
adverting to the benign influence of that Reli- 
gion which has tamed and ſhackled that mi- 
chievous Monſter. Thanks to Chriſtianity, the 
the Self-denial of a Scipio would be ſcarce. ad- 
mired, nor even the boaſted Clemency of the 
haughty Conqueror. And are we not guilty of 
Ingratitude, as well as Preſumption, when we 
reſign ourſelves up to the Guidance of inſidious 


Writers, and dig with them for the Humanity 


of modern War, and the Refinement of modern 
Manners, amidſt the Ruins of ancient Chivalry 


and the fantaſtic Regulations of Tilts and Tour- 


naments? No, this it is impoſlible to admit with- 
out doing Violence to Reaſon, and ſubverting 


every Principle of moral Probability. Chriſtianity 


alone was adequate to the effect. And though 
War is. ſtill the Theatre of Deſolation, yet is it 
the Field of grand Virtues, and of Exertions 
which do Honour to Humanity. The Eye in- 
deed may ſtream for unhappy Sufferers, yet are 
theſe Effuſions ſometimes interrupted by the 


more delicious Tear of generous Admiration. 


The ſubmitting to martial Law is no doubt 
D 2 a Hard- 
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a Hardſhip, perhaps the greateſt, But then we 


are under ſo much the greater Obligation to 


Gentlemen, who renounce the Advantages of 


En gliſhmen purpoſely for their defence. To de- 
fend one's country, is to appropriate to one's 


ſelf the moſt amiable Part of a Soldier s Pro- 
feſſion. | | 


I would recommend the Inhabitants of the 
Coaſt to be diſciplin'd. Suppoſe that a num- 
ber of young Fellows were to be diſciplin'd two 
hours any two days of the week, and the whole 


of the Sunday afternoon, certainly they would | 


be much better employ'd, and much leſs immo- 
rally, than in Pellet or Cricket Matches, or in a 
Game at Pitch: halfpenny. So ſmall a portion of 
time would take off little from the Proſecution 
of Erades, and yet, as to Diſcipline, amount to 
much, 'A Corporat and two or three clever Pri- 
vates would ſoon effect it. Even with arms, but 
without confidence in themſelves and each other, 
the ſtonteſt men, be they ever ſo numerous, muſt 
fly before a diſciplin*d Corps; they may aſſem- 
ble, but it muſt be like the flocking of Sheep, 


or the herding of Deer, in an orgs) of a ge- : 


neral Panic. 


It i is Steig how far the lealovſy of our 
Same Laws has warped the Legiſlature from 


thofe vile and provident views, which directed 
| them 
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them before the uſe of Fire Arms: Butts were 
publicly and by Law erected, and Yew-Trees 
planted in every Church-Yard, for the purpoſe 
of Archery. But at preſent the defence of the 
kingdom is facrificed to the national and impor- 
tant Advantages of Game. Had 1 been Mr 
Rouſſeau, when Paoli applied to him for a Code 
of Laws, I ſhould have deſtined one Article'to 
the Preſervation of Game: not for the Oſtentation 
of the Table, but for the purpoſe of qualifying 
the Corſicans to become Markſmen. I ſhould 
not have indulged myſelf in the gloomy Retro- 
ſpect of Ajax, but have pleaſed myſelf in the 


| Anticipation of We Wen Hattering Conſequences. 


| () Voluerelq; pelendo... 
© Debita Trojanis exercent ſpieula Fatis. 


And here let me aſk a queſtion. As it was evi- 


dently the Intention of the Legiſlature, to mul- 


tiply the Inſtruments of Defence, by excluding 
thoſe from ſerving in the Militia who had con- 
tinued a ſtated "Time, and to eſtabliſh by that 
Means an increaſing Fund of Aſſiſtance, has the 
Intention of the Legiſlature been punctually at- 
tended to, and thoroughly executed in this 
county? If it has, ſo much the better. I con- 
gratulate the county upon it. If it has not, why 
has it not? Does it become Subjects to tamper 
with the Proviſions of the Legiſlature? Certainly 
not. 473" Di AGAEVEL 03 $908 958! Tit) 
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1 ſhould be afraid of urging ha Neceſſity with 


too much Earneſtneſs, from a dread of giving 
offence; but may I not. conjure up the Dead to 
ſpeak for the Living, and recall to your Remem- 
brance the ſpirited Remonſtrances of the Athe- 
nian Demagogue? Vou will treat Demoſthenes 
with Attic Politeneſs. | 


> When, my Countrymen, will you diſcharge 
your Duty? When ſomething ſhall happen? 
When there ſhall be ſome evident Neceflity ? 
— But what are we to think of paſt events? In 
my mind, the moſt urgent Neceſſity which can 
operate upon generous minds is the ſhame which 
arifes from a ſenſe of Omiſſion. Do you enquire 
one of another, What is the News? Can there 
be a more new and unheard of thing, than that 
the French ſhould inſult our Coaſts, and threaten 


us with Invaſion? Is not the French King a 


Breaker of Truces, and a Violator of the moſt 
ſacred Compacts? Has not this Philip infidiouſly 
waited for the moſt critical and decifive Oppor- 
tunities? Has he not avail'd himſelf of our Diſ. 
treſſes? Have we not held out effectual Protec- 
tion to .our Neighbours, and contributed libe. 
rally, too liberally, to the ſupport of our Allies, 

and do we heſitate to defend our own Coaſts ? 
Can we poſlibly be ignorant, that the moſt pow- 
erful Incentive to Invaſion is the defenceleſs Rate 


of à Country? When, my Countrymen, when 


will 
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will ye do as ye ſhould ? The preſent opportunity 
almoſt ſpeaks, and enjoins you to make prepara- 
tions, if you have any regard to your n 
or * 8 


The 1 of Shields and PO a are 


they effectually protected? Should our fleets be 


defeated, what is there to hinder them from in- 
vading us? And if they ſhould, what will we 
not ſuffer? And what is to generous minds ſtill 
more painful, what muſt be our Shame? Since 
then we are conſcious of all this, ſhould we not 
endeavour to ward 9 . Illities? The Rich, let 
them advance a little, at they may enjoy the 
reſt in Security: and let thoſe of a proper Age 
become formidable Guardians of your Property. 


he Arguments are thoſe of Demoſthenes a 


little k d. 


That an W Armament may be properly 
and ſpeedily raiſed, and that it may never be 
wanted, is the earneſt wiſh of, 


GENTLEMEN, 


6 52 Tours Sincerely, 


7 
nw 


Ax 
ANONYMOUS. 
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"LS © 2.8, Good. PI * 1 mean? What 
| : are We doing? Hoſtis habet muros. Between 
{ the Fleets there has - occurr'd nathing decifive, 
Things are preciſely as they were. Do you 
mean that People ſhould flock: to Sunderland as 
to 2 Rare-Show, to ſee the batter'd Hulls of 
Veſſels, and the Chaſms of Collieries, as Poogls 
crowded to London after the great Fre. 


Accourez, comtemplez ces ruines affrenſes, © 
| Les debris,ces lambeaux, ces cendres malheureuſes, 3 
Ces femmes, ces enfag k un fur V autre entaſſe, 
Sous ces SINN rouge Membres diſperſes. 
n | t-defaſtre de Liſbondie, 
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